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928 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

The New Inferno. By Stephen Phillips. New York: John Lane 
Company, 1910. 

Pietro of Sienna: A Drama. By Stephen Phillips. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1910. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips began his career as poet by lecturing upon the 
older poets. He is said to have a personality of exceeding charm and 
tact, and out of this and a reputation for high learning he seems to have 
made his reputation as a poet. Certainly his endowment is distinctly second 
rank. 

In The New Inferno we have, of course, first the unfortunate title to 
fall foul of. There has been one Inferno written in the world and no 
man else can use the title without inviting a comparison which shall re- 
duce him to derision. The New Inferno does not follow the Dantesque 
rhyme scheme, but uses a quatrain of ten syllabled lines without any rhyme 
at all. The poem consists of nine cantos, two being devoted to the damna- 
tion of Napoleon and his affair with Josephine; two more to people in 
general; one to a morphine-eating lady; one to a Laodicean, a sort of 
Tomlinson character fit neither for Heaven nor Hell; one to the Jesuits and 
one to suicides. 

As is usual in all Mr. Phillips's work, we find reminiscent passages. The 
" Porches of the Ear," for example, belongs to Dante. 

" How sweet to cease, how beautiful to die " 

is far too reminiscent of Keats's " Nightingale " and the line, 

" To cease upon the midnight with no pain." 

Again the stanza: 

" That the discarding of the body of earth, 
Sends not to sudden pain, or sudden joy, 
But the loosed spirit the lone journey takes, 
Perhaps for a?ons to work out its fate," 

reminds us of Tennyson's: 

"No sudden Heaven or sudden Hell for man, 
But through aaonian evolution," etc. 

This reminiscence is the more marked that Mr. Phillips also uses the word 
" aeonian " in his next line. There are lines that one cannot scan, as for 
example : 

"Wraps him from those whom on earth he slew," 

and there are those bits of trite anticlimax from which Mr. Phillips is 
never safe, such as: 

"Places can kill, the very streets can slay, 
And sad conditions wear away the soul." 

Pietro of Sienna is the head of the ancient and exiled house of Tornielli ; 
he overthrows Luigi, head of the rival house of Gonzaga. Luigi is im- 
prisoned and his sister is summoned by Pietro, who has a penchant for 
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beautiful women, to plead for her brother. Her honor is declared to be 
the price of her brother's life. The dramatic situation is not new. Gemma 
assures Pietro that she prefers death, and Pietro is so overwhelmed by this 
combination of beauty and virtue that he offers to marry her and free her 
brother. Although Gemma has looked upon Pietro with contempt and 
loathing, the offer of a ceremony quite calms her spirit. She is not in the 
least loath to accept as a lifelong companion and husband the man she 
despises. Luigi is freed and Pietro proclaims his intention of marrying 
Gemma. The final speech in which Pietro states his intention runs thus: 

" But here I make 
A holy oath, before all saints of heaven, 
That she, this lady, stands by me untouched, 
That she is pure as ever without spot. 
Rather would she have killed me or herself 
Than so submitted even for such a cause; 
But I, who have so played the game of love, 
Am won to something nobler at the last: 
To-day I make this lady my true wife." 

Really, one would have to turn to the laureate himself to find a parallel 
in trite commonplace. Thought in this play is either absent or lingers 
still in the dark ages; the language is dull whenever it is not reminiscent. 
How completely Mr. Phillips is captured by the great stanza in Keats's 
" Ode to a Nightingale " is again proven by his echo of the line : 



In this line: 



" Now more than ever seems it rich to die." 



" And now than ever more impossible 
It seems to die." 



How utterly Mr. Phillips can drop into the dull and commonplace is in- 
stanced in the following description of early morning in the city : 

" The shopman takes the shutter from the shop, 
And in the window carefully displays 
His wares; the trim girl into market trips." 

When one strikes a fine line one immediately asks : " Where have I read 
this line before?" Such lines as: 

" While all her deep heart murmurs in its ear," 

" And many a memory stares up at the sun " 

recall at once the general feeling of Rossetti's last sonnet lines. But good 
lines are few and far between, and the general trend is trite and dull. It 
would be a matter of profound psychological interest to find out how Mr. 
Stephen Phillips built up a reputation as a poet. 



In Chains. By Paul Hervieu. Boston: The Poet-Lore Publishing 
Company, 1910. 

The serviee which the Poet-Lore Publishing Company has done in intro- 
ducing foreign plays to America can hardly be overestimated. It has 
vol. cxciii. — no. 667 59 



